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The editors of SpecrAL LrprartEs have received many pleasing 
comments upon the new policy of the magazine. This month 
we requested articles from executives, on the principle that we 
cannot properly function without knowing the ideas of those 
whom we serve. 

We have made other changes this month. We present a 
new type font for the leading articles. We offer a new depart- 
ment: Science and Technology, under the editorship of Mr. 
A. A. Slobod, assistant librarian of the General Electric Com- 
pany’s Main Library at Schenectady, N.Y. We are also devot- 
ing more space to the Associations, printing a detailed account 
of the Decennial Meeting of the New York Special Libraries 
Association. 














THE FUNCTION OF A SPECIAL 
BANK LIBRARY 


By Frederic H. Curtiss, Federal Reserve Agent, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston 





LIBRARY must always justify it- 

self by demonstrating its necessity 
to the individual or to the community for 
whose benefit it is established.and main- 
tained. This is doubly true in the case 
of a special or “office” library in a busi- 
ness organization today when every item 
of overhead cost is subject to the closest 
scrutiny, and must be considered from 
the standpoint of an efficient return on 
the money invested. In the case of an 
individual or a community the satisfac- 
tion or pleasure which a library may give 
is an important factor, but a business 
library can only justify itself by adding 
to the success of the particular activity 
in which that business is engaged. I do 
not believe that it is any function of a li- 
brary maintained by a business organiza- 
tion to furnish its executives or em- 
ployees with books or periodicals other 
than those that may contribute in a 
rather direct way to a more efficient per- 
formance of the duties which such indi- 


viduals are called upon to perform. 

Here in New England nearly every 
community (this is particularly true of 
Massachusetts) has its public library, 
well equipped, and accessible after busi- 
ness hours for use, and the person who 
seeks books for amusement or instruction 
can readily find them in these public col- 
lections. On the other hand, there are 
comparatively few technical libraries, or 
in public libraries collections of books on 
technical subjects that are adequate or 
up to date. Partly for this reason, there- 
fore, and partly for reasons of greater 
accessibility, many of our large banks 
and corporations during the last decade 
have installed collections covering certain 
business activities in which they are es- 
pecially interested, which are not only 
unusually complete, but are being con- 
tinually added to. 

There are, however, but few libraries 
dealing primarily with financial subjects 
that have been accessible to the public. 
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That of the late Senator Aldrich of 
Rhode Island, which now is stored in 
Providence, has been considered prob- 
ably the most complete in this country, 
if not in the world, on the subject of 
But collections of books on 


finance in our public libraries are, gen- 


finance. 


erally speaking, rather inadequate; the 
Congressional Library in Washington is 
a notable exception, but by virtue of its 
very completeness, it is so large that it 
is difficult to utilize except for the stu- 
dent who want to consult the rarer books 
on finance. 

A technical library, whether on finance 
or cotton, or any other commercial in- 
dustry, need not be large to be of great 
value to the executives or employees who 
may be called upon to use it for their 
own particular line of activity, but it 
should contain carefully chosen books, 
card catalogs of other notable collections 
that are within reach on similar subjects, 
and should, above all, contain such matter 
as pamphlets and reports that would not 
reach the shelves of the ordinary public 
library because of their more or less 
ephemeral interest to the general public 
or their technical form of presentation. 

While the use that is made of any li- 
brary depends largely upon the ability, 
efficiency, and vision of its librarian, this 
is doubly so in the case of a library in a 
business organization. While the exec- 
utives’ of a bank may call upon its li- 
brary for material to be used in speeches, 
newspaper articles and similar activities, 
and the Statistical or Credit Departments 
must use it in the course of their peculiar 
functions, especially in research work, 
the test of its real value is the ability of 
the librarian to find and digest and pre- 
sent to the executives and department 
heads books and articles and the newest 
thoughts and ideas that are germane to 
their particular activities. The average 
executive and the average head of a de- 
partment are too busily engaged in the 
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problems of the moment to be able to 
spare the time either in or out of work- 
ing hours to read the enormous mass of 
material that is coming out almost every 
day, in book form, in pamphlets or in 
magazine articles, and in the daily news- 
papers, but with respect to which he 
should be informed if he is to keep 
abreast of the times. Indeed, so im- 
portant is this subject of a competent 
librarian that it should be given first con- 
sideration by any business organization 
in starting a special library for itself. In 
other words, a special library which it is 
expected will be a real asset to the or- 
ganization must be something very much 
more than a mere accumulation of books, 
pamphlets and periodicals. 


Library Functions . 

One of the most important functions 
of the librarian of the Federal Reserve_ 
Bank of Boston is the reading and di- 
gesting of articles appearing in period- 
icals and in the principal daily papers. 
The result is mimeographed and _ fur- 
nished to the officers and department 
heads in the form of brief paragraphs 
every day, usually by 11 A.M. and 
usually on a single sheet so that it may 
be read in a very few minutes. Person- 
ally, | have found this daily news sheet 
most helpful as it frequently contains 
items I have missed in a hurried reading 
of my morning paper. 

The library of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston has some three thousand 
volumes on its shelves or under its care 
elsewhere in the bank, maintains a file 
of over a hundred periodicals of all 
kinds, keeps an information file of clip- 
pings and current pamphlets and a card 
catalog of magazine articles and other 
sources of information outside as well as 
inside the bank. 

The material in our library covers 
current financial and economic condi- 
tions with special reference to the United 
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States and, within that definition, to the 
New England district. The banking his- 
tory of the world is covered in outline. 
The history of banking in the United 
States and, more especially, in New Eng- 
land is now represented by a large col- 
lection of books and pamphlets which is 
being added to but with selective dis- 
crimination. Basic books on economics, 
statistics and other subjects allied to the 
work of the bank, and standard works 
of reference supplement the strictly 
banking and ‘financial material; and in 
addition to the material actually in our 
own library a reference file is kept up 
to date of sources of information in other 
libraries or banking houses in the vicin- 
ity that may be called upon in case of a 
gap in the library’s own collection. This 
latter feature is a special development 
of the greatest importance and value, ob- 
viating the duplication on our shelves of 
rare and sometimes expensive books 
which it is only occasionally necessary 
to consult. 
Library Users 

The members of the staff of the sta- 
tistical department are the most constant 
users of the bank library, relying on it 
for current figures, for books and peri- 
odicals to answer the questions that arise 
from day to day and for information as 
to new and significant articles and books 
along their line of work. This means 
theoretically that the librarian and her 
assistant must have a working knowl- 
edge of all material that comes to the 
library so that they may know what book 
is best for the type of material sought 
and also some idea of the authority be- 
hind the printed statement. The library 
must keep if constant touch with the 
stream of new material and be competent 
to pick and choose among it by follow- 
ing book reviews in periodicals and in 
publishers’ lists. This choosing of per- 
tinent matter implies also the ability to 
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anticipate the probable needs of the users 
of the library. Our library is, further- 
more, a clearing house for information. 
It keeps a record of the books and other 
material possessed by all the departments 
of the bank so that inquiries made can 
be quickly routed on to the department 
best adapted to answer them, thus fre- 
quently saving the labor and expense of 
collecting informatoin which has already 
been assembled somewhere. 

The libraries of the various banks in 
the Federal Reserve System are in close 
touch with each other. A monthly letter 
is sent out by,each bank librarian in 
duplicate to all the others which contains 
news of important work done or infor- 
mation sought for, often accompanied 
by bibliographies. With this letter goes 
a list of the important accessions to the 
library in the past month, both books 
and pamphlets. Some libraries publish 
also a brief review of magazine articles; 
this means that much valuable local ma- 
terial in the way of pamphlets and peri- 
odicals is brought to the attention of all 
the Federal Reserve Bank libraries and 
made available for common use. These 
same letters are made the vehicle for re- 
quests for material wanted and carry of- 
fers of duplicate material for exchange, 
while each librarian sees that any inter- 
esting publication of her own bank is 
sent to all the others. This acquaintance 
between the librarians means also that 
it is always easy for Boston to ask New 
York or New York to ask Chicago for 
help in getting information that is easily 
obtainable by one on the spot but dif- 
ficult to come by if the original sources 
must be sought out. Thus the Federal 
Reserve Bank library is a quicker and 
more complete source of information 
than any other existing agency in the 
bank could be. Information is its busi- 
ness without any bias toward any par- 
ticular branch of information. 
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HE service rendered by the library of chine ready to be put into action at a i 

the Standard Statistics Company is moment’s notice. as 

perhaps somewhat different from that The editors in our Trade Service look } 

rendered by most special libraries. Be- to the library for complete data on which his 


sides serving our own organization, it 
must meet the demands for information 
from thousands of our subscribers whose 
interests run the range of the whole busi- 
ness cycle. 

Our library staff works is in close 
touch with all of our departments, and is 


to base their analysis and forecasts. They 
must have all the facts and these facts 
must be reliable and the very latest data 
available on whatever subject they may 
be interested in at this time. 

The heads of our Statistical Railroad 
and Investment Department leave it to 


the central point which collects, weeds the library to follow the financial history ns 
out and make available immediately the of railroads, public utility and industrial tts 
great mass of printed information most companies and to keep it in such shape 3 
of which would otherwise be lost to our _ that it is absolutely up to the minute and mn 
executives. that no opinion, statement or rating will ae 
The sources from which this informa- be incorrect because they have not been ie 
tion is collected must be authentic and supplied with the whole story. "i 
known to be reliable authorities in a par- The head of the Research Department U: 
ticular field. calls on the library for long range and fa 
Knowing where to get information that current data on labor, wages, prices, Of 
is unquestionably accurate is perhaps the building, production, railroad earnings, ts 
greatest service rendered to any firm by bank clearings and a hundred other items wi 
any librarian. entering into business and in which they ap 
In our organization the library staff are interested. They expect to find all we 
watches for new literature, reports and the data past and present that they re- do 
news items of interest in our particular quire to build their charts and graphs ga 
business. Those items of immediate im- and to help them reach-their conclusions. ei 
portance are at once brought to the at- The Sales and Advertising Depart- as 
tention of the person or persons inter- ments use the library as an aid in map- 
ested in that particular thing. The rest Ping out their campaigns. They can find la 
is filed for reference at a future time. out what parts of the country are em re 
joying prosperity at this time, what parts i 
, are having strikes, in what sections crops i 
Department Heads Use Library have failed, and whether a depression is fo 
All of our department heads co-operate merely local or takes in a wide section A 
fully with the library department. Our of the country. th 
library staff must know the entire busi- In fact the Standard Statistics Com- ta 
ness structure of the organization. They pany fully realizes the value of a library - 
must know what other departments are department under the supervision of a 
doing, what their problems are, and what librarian, and staff who know sources of “ 
they are likely to be in the future. It is information and who will save endless is 
only thru co-operation of this kind that time for department heads by knowing fc 
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print on any subject, who know when 
the available information on a subject 
has been exhausted, or who are able to 
say definitely that nothing on a given 
matter has appeared. This last is often 
as valuable as actually producing data. 
An executive recently speaking about 
his firm’s library made the remark that 
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a special library might be either a lux- 
ury or a necessity. Ours is a necessity. 
We like to feel that it has the objective 
so aptly put on the cover of the current 
SPECIAL LiprarieES—‘“The Acquisition of 
Essentials, The Presentation of Truth; 
The Maximum of Effort, The Minimum 
of Delay.” 


THE VALUE OF OUR LIBRARY 


By George A. Bland, Vice-President, Retail Credit Company 


OR fourteen years our library has 

played a vital part in the develop- 
ment of the members of our organiza- 
tion and we feel that the results justify 
its maintenance. 

It is hard to measure in a concrete 
way its value, but we can lay our hands 
on a few benefits. The library serves 
as a connecting link between our eighty- 
six Branch Offices, scattered thruout the 
United States and Canada and even so 
far away as Honolulu, and our Home 
Office in Atlanta. That the management 
is willing to give this service to such a 
wide extent shows its value. Our people 
appreciate this personal interest in their 
welfare and development and not only 
does it influence those already in our or- 
ganization, but also those from the out- 
side, as applicants often give our library 
as one reason for their application to us. 

Having a systematic basis for circu- 
lating our books, the readers plan their 
reading according to this schedule and 
so learn to give a certain time to their 
assignments each month—a habit once 
formed which should be of value to them. 
Another benefit to the reader himself is 
that our books serve to balance his men- 
tal diet and give him what he perhaps 
would not get in his outside reading. 

Some of our books are of technical 
value, bearing upon insurance under- 
writing and the consideration of risks 
for the insurance companies. They con- 
tain information for our men in the field 





and furnish them tips as to what to look 
out for in making reports to our cus- 
tomers and, thereby, make our service 
better and more efficient. Others are of 
educational value, such as biographies 
and books of travel. 

In working out special propositions, 
as on health, thrift, and vacations, the 
library is the source to which the one 
handling the work naturally turns and 
he gets material aid from our informa- 
tion file, from our books of reference and 
from our standard works. If the ma- 
terial desired is not available on our own 
shelves, the librarian gets it from other 
sources of information. 

It has been proved in almost every in- 
stance that a good reader makes a good 
employee. I have in mind one who was 
with us when our library was organized. 
This reader has moved from position to 
position in our organization until he now 
supervises the service in a number of our 
Branch Offices in a given territory. We 
feel that the consistent reading of this 
man added to his progress, and his in- 
terest in the books gave us an insight 
into his ambition and desire for develop- 
ment. 

To sum up the value of our library, I 
should say that it was three-fold—to the 
reader who gains inspiration, ideas, and 
a broader vision; to our customers who 
receive better service ; and to our organi- 
zation in the increased efficiency of its 
people. 
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USE OF THE LIBRARY BY THE 
ENGINEER’ 


By Dana M. Wood, Engineering Department, Stone and Webster, Inc. 


T is rather amusing to be called upon 

to change places with the librarian and 
to be put in the position of being ex- 
pected to “come through” with some kind 
of an answer to an inquiry. It is also 
interesting to know that a librarian can 
so phrase the question for discussion that 
it is just as broad and vague as the type 
of question that the engineer frequently 
asks of the library. I shall try to make 
my answer general and applicable to 
callings other than engineering. 

In beginning a discussion of this sub- 
ject it is first necessary to assume that 
it was not intended to include the nor- 
mal use of the library which all of us 
make for recreational and educational 
purposes during our evening or holiday 
hours at home. I assume rather that the 
intention was to confine the discussion to 
the use of the library as an aid in the 
solution of some definite scientific prob- 
lem under consideration,—how the engi- 
neer can obtain the most benefit from li- 
brary facilities available to him. Pre- 
sumably the general vicinity of Boston 
may ‘also be inferred. Perhaps also it is 
fair to consider a slight modification in 
the title so that it might read—‘The 
use of the library to the engineer,” as 
well as “by the engineer.” 

We must further differentiate between 
the personal research in the library by 
the engineer and his request for a re- 
port to be submitted by the library 
workers on some given subject. In cases 
of personal research by the engineer a 
discussion as to his difficulties with 
sources of information and accessibility 
of the actual data would be in order, 
which would include his experience with 
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the different methods of classification, 
cataloging, and filing with all their rami- 
fications. This would be a discussion of 
technical library problems with which 
most engineers are little familiar. If it 
is a case of obtaining a report from the 
library, discussion of the proper formu- 
lating of the question, technical require- 
ments of library workers, personality 
problems and such like would result. 

It is, therefore, necessary for me to 
further assume that general constructive 
comments on almost any of these ques- 
tions are desired, with particular refer- 
ence to the’ specialized libraries now 
maintained by numerous engineering or- 
ganizations and societies in Boston and 
vicinity. 


The Engineer and the Librarian 

Both the engineer and the library 
worker are today apt to be specialists, 
because each of the professions now 
cover such a wide range of activities 
that it is hopeless for one individual to 
expect to be expert in all branches of 
his or her profession. Therefore, occa- 
sional meetings which afford an oppor- 
tunity for discussion and exchange of 
ideas, with the right kind of constructive 
criticism on both sides, are to be recom- 
mended. As a corollary, it seems to me 
desirable to have a standing committee 
in each organization interested in Co- 
operative library work, whose duty it 
would be to study how to make the par- 
ticular library facilities of that organiza- 
tion most useful. The committee should 
be composed of both library workers and 
engineers so that any recommendations 
could be most effectively carried out. 


Association of Boston. November 24, 1924. 
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Occasional meetings between the com- 
mittees from several organizations might 
well serve as a medium for the exchange 
of helpful ideas. 

Because library facilities are an ad- 
junct to the organization, and offer a 
necessary and useful tool in professional 
work, the engineer will, perhaps unjustly, 
think of the library as in a subordinate 
position,—which places it on the defen- 
sive. You may occasionally hear criti- 
cisms by the engineer, charges of incom- 
petent and unsatisfactory service, when, 
as a matter of fact, the engineer ought 
to be offering his assistance in improv- 
ing that service instead of indulging in 
destructive criticism. 


Educating Engineers 

Therefore, it seems to me that library 
workers might well give thought to de- 
vising some plan for educating engineers 
to the advantages of co-operating in the 
development of library facilities. Any- 
one would admit the value of the library 
if asked, but I refer to the task of ob- 
taining constructive personal work on 
their part. Work leads to interest, and in- 
terest leads to support and participation. 
This educational process should be diplo- 
matically accomplished, often times with- 
out betraying the fact that it is being 
done with a definite object in view. Per- 
haps the engineer might be induced to 
blue-pencil articles or news items which 
he thinks ought to be indexed. 

Several concrete suggestions occur to 
me along these lines, the first of which 
perhaps may be called a direct criticism 
of the average engineer himself. He 
should be induced to give sufficient study 
to his problem so that he will know what 
he wants to find out through the library. 
Too frequently his inquiry is vague and 
broad (as in the case of the subject given 
to me for discussion) and after consider- 
able time and effort has been spent by 
the library worker, the engineer comes 
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back with a specific inquiry quite differ- 
ent from his original. Of course, some 
investigations must start along general 
lines in order to establish limits to the 
final study, but there are many instances 
when a little preliminary effort would 
save the library worker from going off 
on tangents, and would prevent subse- 
quent and often times unjust criticism 
as to the service received by the engineer. 

I suggest that it might be possible to 
develop a card system which would in- 
vite the engineer to carefully write out 
his question before submitting it to the 
library for a reply. This would have 
the advantage of assisting the engineer 
to a clearer and more logical working 
out of the question which is bothering 
him and would, in addition, serve as a 
permanent record in the library. I un- 
derstand that some libraries maintain a 
Question Box in which they themselves 
record the questions asked and replies 
given. It might also be advisable to have 
an interchange between libraries of the 
more important questions asked and 
answers given. 

If the engineer desires to use the li- 
brary service personally, it is desirable 
that the library worker assist him in ob- 
taining the specific data he is looking for 
rather than to have that worker point 
out sources of information and catalogs 
through which he himself must wade. 
Many an engineer becomes discouraged 
in the latter case because of the variety 
of sources of information and the vary- 
ing classification systems used. Any 
system which is thoroughly understood 
by the library worker will ultimately 
lead to the data wanted, but the worker 
rather than the engineer should follow 
through the system to the ultimate goal 
of finding helpful references. 


Classifications 
There are so many classification and 
filing systems in use today that a com- 
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mittee might well find a long term of 
employment in working out one adapted 
strictly to engineering. The task would 
be a tremendous one, however, and for 
that reason may be long postponed. The 
difficulty is that in large libraries engi- 
neering matters form only a small por- 
tion of the whole and past efforts have 
been along the lines of improving the 
engineering classification without disturb- 
ing the general classification and this 
cannot be done. Witness for example 
the attempts of the New York Board of 
Water Supply and the University of Il- 
linois to adapt the Dewey Classification 
System to engineering, and yet the 
American Society of Civil Engineers has 
found it expedient to work out an en- 
tirely new system of their own. 

J believe that the final answer to this 
problem can only be found when enough 
engineers of logical ways of thinking can 
be brought together in the work, each to 
classify his own specialties. In this 
manner a great range of subjects could 
be adequately subdivided. Librarians 
should then take these classifications and 
weld them into a form which would meet 
the general library requirements. 

I believe that many engineers would 
be interested in such work if they felt 
that the attempts would ultimately lead 
to a final classification which would be 
adapted to their own data files as well 
as to the library. For example, I per- 
sonally have studied several systems 
quite carefully, but have never yet found 
one which was fully adapted to my 
needs; and like many other engineers, 
have accordingly developed a system of 
my own which has been largely based 
upon that of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. 

Some common system which has been 
well developed, when once understood, 
would not only aid the engineer in filing 
his own data, but would also aid him 
in logical reasoning along the lines of 
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his particular specialties as well as facili- 
tate his work of research in any library 
to which he might have access. The li- 
brary worker would thus be freed from 
some of the “steering” now required, 

The question has been asked me as to 
whether | thought that the library should 
have one or more workers trained along 
engineering lines. I have not felt that 
this is necessary because the majority of 
questions referred to the library are of 
two types: (1) either a general list of 
references or. some particular reference 
is desired pertaining to a subject under 
consideration; (2) the engineer is look- 
ing for an answer to a very specific and 
highly technical point which is bothering 
him. In the first case the general worker 
ordinarily submits a quite satisfactory 
answer, and in the second instance only 
the engineer himself can tell whether he 
has found what he wants, and to do this 
he must personally review a more or less 
lengthy list of references before he is 
satisfied. No library worker, even if 
trained along general engineering lines, 
could expect to become highly special- 
ized along all lines as would be required 
to meet the diversity of questions likely 
to be submitted. 


Central Data File 

I have always been a warm, but so 
far losing advocate, of a central data file 
in the organization library. Engineers 
come and go in any organization, and if 
it is to be a permanent gainer from their 
employment, some means should be de- 
vised of retaining the best results of their 
efforts in permanent form for the refer- 
ence of the engineers to come. An en- 
terprising and capable engineer may 
make a valuable research or compile im- 
portant data of theory and experience. 
In most organizations, unless he pre- 
sents the information in a paper before 
a technical society or writes a book, in 
either of which cases it is an individual 
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effort even if sanctioned by the organiza- 
tion, he takes away with him his fund of 
information when he leaves. I have ad- 
yocated that all important matters of this 
kind should be compiled by the engineer 
and if it seems desirable, edited by some 
other individual in the organization and 
finally filed for the future use of new- 
comers in a properly classified data file. 
The library would be the logical filing 
department for such material, although, 
of course, it probably would not be de- 
sirable to release this information out- 
side of the organization except in special 
cases. 

I am not “sold” on, the idea of a spon- 
sor for consulting purposes in engineer- 
ing specialties except within a particular 
organization. My reasons are, first, that 
the type of questions referred are too 
apt to depart from the library research 
idea and approach real consulting ser- 
vice; and secondly, that the tendency 
would be to call upon the best known 
authorities so frequently that they would 
soon desire to end the arrangement. It 
is rather difficult to tell just where to 
draw the line between co-operative ref- 
erence work and consulting service. 

As a specific illustration of this, let 
me take the subject of fishways. I will 
assume that it is desired to learn what 
operating experience has shown to be the 
limiting height of dam at which fishways 
have been proven successful. This ques- 
tion naturally involves the type of fish- 
way as well as the height of dam to 
which it is an adjunct. I will assume 
that the engineer in the process of his 
work has done two things; that he has 
first made a general library research to 
accumulate references along these lines, 
and that he has then written to a variety 
of organizations, commissions, and others 
who might be expected to know more 
or less about the subject. Out of it all 
he has developed a good list of library 
references which has perhaps been con- 
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siderably extended by the results of his 
questionnaire, or suggestions not origin- 
ally emanating from the first library re- 
search. The same question arises in an- 
other organization, and through the sys- 
tem of sponsorship, the inquiry from the 
second library comes back to him. Where 
is he going to draw the line on the ser- 
vice that he is to return to the outside 
library? There is involved the question 
of expense and time which he has de- 
voted to the investigation and to-the fol- 
lowing up of the general questionnaire. 
Undoubtedly he is in the position of be- 
ing of valuable assistance to the second 
investigator and might ultimately desire 
to charge for a report submitted on the 
problem. 

Cataloging individual libraries seems 
unwarranted because of the necessary 
lapse of time before the books can be 
made available, if asked for. On the 
other hand, as in the Stone & Webster 
organization, it would seem quite proper 
when an engineer has made purchases of 
books through the library for his own 
personal use, that a record should be 
kept to the effect that he is the owner 
and that the book could be called for in 
case of necessity. Such purchases might 
be considered in some organizations to 
relieve the library from the necessity of 
acquiring the same volumes for their own 
shelves when it is known that someone 
in the organization could furnish them 
if the need arose. 


Specialized Libraries 

In discussing specialized libraries 
probably sponsored by a relatively few 
large organizations, the considerable 
number of scattered engineers, not di- 
rectly affiliated, must not be forgotten. 
Instead of scattered specialized libraries, 
individual consulting engineers probably 
lean largely on the centralized general or 
society libraries and they would probably 
favor collective library work at some 








central point. In other words, some en- 
gineers might well argue that instead of 
having a number of small specialized li- 
braries located in different parts of the 
city, it might be desirable to bring them 
all together at one central point, main- 
taining a group of workers in charge of 
each specialized section of the library. 

Such a scheme is, of course, out of the 
question because of the manner in which 
special libraries originated. Each large 
organization needs close at hand, readily 
available, library facilities. Because of 
the diversity in the work of these sev- 
eral large Organizations, their libraries 
have developed along different lines and 
become specialized. Need, however, fre- 
quently arises in every organization for 
special library facilities out of their ordi- 
nary line of work. Co-operative ar- 
rangements have, therefore, been made 
so that with little loss of time references 
can be obtained from some one of the 
outside libraries. 

It would seem proper, however, to call 
attention to the fact that a proper bal- 
ance must be kept between the two ideas 
of the centralized library (which is, of 
course, largely covered by our general 
libraries) and the small specialized li- 
braries. If the latter are to function 
properly, they should be very closely co- 
ordinated by working agreements among 
themselves and with the larger general 
libraries. 

Perhaps an illustration might serve to 
bring out several of the foregoing sug- 
gestions. We will assume that the engi- 
neer has asked the following question: 
“Please submit available references on 
the question of pitting of water wheel 
runners.” 

The first objection to this question is 
that it is altogether too broad and vague, 
but might, of course, serve as the start- 
ing point for a general investigation be- 
fore the engineer has fully comprehended 
the various essential component parts of 
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the problem. To the general library 
worker perhaps the first thought that this 
question would suggest is that the pitting 
is the result of electrolysis in some form, 
whereas in reality it is a result of some 
error in the design of the shape of water 
wheel runner, in that it does not exactly 
fit the hydraulic conditions under which 
it must operate. Indeed the exact cause 
of pitting has not been definitely settled, 
The library worker might, therefore, 
wish to come back at the enginer and ask 
“Do you want to know what are the 
causes of pitting?” 

There are other points connected with 
this subject which might or might not 
occur to the library worker to inquire 
about which are as follows: 

Instances where pitted runners have 
been repaired. 

Citations of cases where pitting has 
occurred. 

References to corrosion of metals. 

References to analogous cases of pit- 
ting, such as 

(a) pitting of ship propellers, 
sometimes spoken of as erosion 
and sometimes corrosion; 

(b) -pitting of impellers of centri- 
fugal pumps; 

(c) other cases like hydraulic 
valves, steam pipes, etc. 

The engineer should have made his 
question more definite at the start, unless 
he wished to cover the entire range of 
subjects, and,even in that case he should 
have outlined the various elements in the 
problem to assist: the library worker in 
making an intelligent research. 

I have deliberately chosen a very tech- 
nical question which would be in the 
class of cases in which the engineer him- 
self should search for the answer to the 
problem which is troubling him. It ik 
lustrates the fact that a general worker, 
even with a college degree in some branch 
of engineering, might not be at all qualt- 
fied to search out this question scien 
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tifically. It further illustrates the need for 


the engineer to specify the point which. 


is troubling him in his investigation. Data 
once collected on this subject would be 
valuable in a central data file. If the 
question were to be put to an engineer- 
ing sponsor, he would have difficulty in 
deciding just how far to go in his an- 
swer as differentiating between library 
work and consulting work. It infers the 
value of specialized library work in con- 
trast with that of the general library, 
and it may well have an affect on the 
classification system adapted to engineer- 
ing subjects. In the latter respect it 
would probably bother the library worker 
to know how to cross reference the wear- 
ing of ship propellers, impellers of 
pumps, and water wheels, in order to 
show similar effects occurring under sev- 
eral different classes of subjects. 


Summary 

Summarizing the suggestions made, I 
would call your attention, therefore to 

(1) the value of more periodic con- 
tact between engineers and librarians for 
the purpose of discussing library ser- 
vice ; 

(2) the value of educating the en- 


gineer to clearer conception of his prob- 
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lem and a careful wording of the ques- 
tion referred to the library; 

(3) the possible use of a card sys- 
tem for these questions ; 

(4) the desirability of personal co- 
operation on the part of the library 
worker during any personal research by 
the engineer ; 

(5) need for an improved classifica- 
tion system adapted to engineering sub- 
jects ; 

(6) the possibile installation of a cen- 
tral data file system in each organization ; 

(7) need for close co-ordination of 
the various libraries. 

In closing, perhaps one other phase 
of the problem might be mentioned which 
is by no means at present troublesome. 
Too efficient library service might have 
the effect of stifling individual thinking 
and experimenting, in favor of the search 
of literature for precedents. I must also 
admit that most of the criticism of li- 
brary service which I have heard among 
engineers has resulted from their desire 
to obtain an answer to a highly technical 
question which in reality was entirely up 
to them to solve—that is, the engineer 
was bothered to find a correct answer and 
was hoping against hope that the library 
might by chance find one where he could 
not. 


RESEARCH AMONG TRADE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America has re- 
cently published in the Department of 
Manufacture, under the direction of E. 
W. McCullough, manager, a valuable 
bulletin upon “Research Among Trade 
Associations.” The text of the bulletin 
follows: 
The value of scientific research, both 
from an economic and an_ industrial 
standpoint, has never been so fully ap- 


preciated as at the present time. The 
problems of the recent war forced science 
and its research activities to the front 
in all the civilized countries of the world. 
It is now realized by leading manufac- 
turers that scientific investigation is a 
necessary adjunct to efficient operation. 
A utilization of the scientific knowledge 
now available, and a sympathetic co- 
operation in the free interchange of such 
information will lead to the adoption of 
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improved manufacturing processes and 
do much to obviate the dangers of ig- 
norant, destructive competition. The 
realization of this fact is shown by the 
500 or more firms now maintaining labo- 
ratories for industrial research. 

If there were no correlation of effort 
on research work, much duplication 
might result. The logical solution, there- 
fore, is to have the trade association 
This enables a 
pooling of resources to maintain a cen- 
tral laboratory to render service to a 
larger group than is possible with only 
individual laboratories. Another and 
very important factor, especially valuable 
in strengthening trade associations, is 
that such centralized research work 
makes it possible for the small manufac- 
turer, financially unable to support an in- 
dividual laboratory, to profit from the 
investigations carried on. 


make this correlation. 


Trade Associations Conducting 
Research 


It is not surprising, therefore, that a 
continually increasing number of trade 
associations are realizing the value of re- 
search as one of their most constructive 
activities. Of the 65 to 70 associations 
now engaged in this work to whom a re- 
cent inquiry was sent by the Department 
of Manufacture, 33 gave specific replies, 
indicating that 8 were conducting their 
research independently and 25 were act- 
ing in co-operation with some other 
agency. The general leaning is toward 
the scientific aspect of research work, as 
19 are engaged exclusively in that class, 
3 on general problems and 11 give atten- 
tion to both types of problems. 

In classifying the nature of association 
research work, the terms scientific and 


general have been used with the follow- 
ing meanings: 

Scientific—When it relates to the 
chemical, physical, bacteriological or 
purely technical problems of an in- 
dustry. 
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General—When it relates to the me- 
chanical methods used in produc- 
tion, distribution, etc., and the study 
of non-technical and non-scientific 
problems of the trade. 

An enumeration of the wide range of 
problems these associations are working 
on is not possible in a brief bulletin such 
as this. However, a few topics, picked 
at random, will serve to illustrate the im- 
portance of the subjects considered: 

American Gas Association 
Research and tests to determine 
activity and capacity of iron oxides 
for gas purification purposes; and 
the occurrence of sulphur com- 
pounds and their removal from il- 
luminating gas. 

American Institute of Baking 
Development of processes for better 
utilization of flours. Moulds in bak- 
eries—their source, varieties and 
prevention. 

Asphalt Association 
Standardization of methods of test- 
ing asphalt and asphalt paving mix- 
tures. 

The development of new uses for 
asphalt in paving and other work. 

Laundryowners National Association 
Cause for the failure of various 

types of goods during laundry 
process. 

Magnesia Association of America 
Heat loss from bare surfaces. 
Insulating efficiency of 85 per cent 
magnesia coverings at different tem- 
peratures. 

National Fertilizer Association 
Efficiency of farm machinery in fer- 
tilizer distribution. 

National Lime Association 
Effect of different methods of manu- 
facture in producing different kinds 
of lime. 

National Macaroni 

Association 

Endeavoring to secure a_ suitable 
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seed to enable farmers to grow 

grades of Durum wheat most ac- 

ceptable for manufacture. 
Refractories Manufacturers Associa- 


tion 
How mortars affect fire brick 
masonry. 
To what temperature must fire brick 
burn? 


Southern Pine Association 
Utilization of wood waste, its cost, 
and price of by-products. 

Tankers’ Council of the U. S. A. 
Relative value of curing hides with 
a salt solution and crystal salt. 


Co-operating Agencies 

In the same manner that co-operation 
of manufacturers through their associa- 
tion prevents duplication, so does the co- 
operation of associations likewise pre- 
vent unnecessary waste of effort. There 
are a large number of technical and 
scientific agencies, both governmental 
and private, which welcome the active 
participation of trade associations in their 
research efforts. Only a few typical 
cases can be mentioned here, such as 
Forest Products Laboratory, Mellon In- 
stitute of Industrial Research, Bureau of 
Mines, Bureau of Standards, University 
of Illinois Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion, Institute of Industrial Research and 
National Research Council. These are 
but a few of the 35 agencies which we 
know are already working on these prob- 
lems, and there are, doubtless, a good 
many others, both public and _ private, 
which have been engaged in research for 
a number of years. 


The Cost of Research 
Probably few fields of association 
activity will produce greater ultimate re- 
turns than research. The director of the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
is authority for the statement that “some 
one has estimated that one-half billion 
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dollars is being saved annually through 
research for industry in the United 
States alone.—It is not surprising to 
learn, therefore, that about $35,000,000 
is being spent annually. by American 
manufacturers in the conduct of labo- 
ratory research. No doubt, a like amount 
is expended in experimental and develop- 
ment work in the plants, that is, beyond 
the laboratory stage.” 


No specific statement of the cost of 
this work can be made, as if varies ac- 
cording to the kind and amount of the 
work undertaken. Associations report- 
ing to us give as their appropriation 
amounts varying from a few hundred 
dollars up to over $100,000 annually. 
Whatever the amount may be there is no 
doubt but that it is amply repaid in 
benefits secured. 


The Department of Manufacture is 
convinced that scientific research is an 
extremely important activity in which 
trade associations may engage legally and 
with great benefit to their members and 
the public generally. We stand ready to 
assist those associations desiring to un- 
dertake this work and the resources of 
the department are available to all those 
who wish to make use of them. We in- 
vite an expression of your opinion and 


an opportunity to serve you. 


Child Welfare Library 


The Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
(848 N. Dearborn St., Chicago), has placed 
its library at the disposal of health and so- 
cial-service workers and others interested in 
child welfare. The library, which is entirely 
devoted to child-welfare subjects, contains 
several thousand volumes as well as the stan- 
dard periodicals. The assistance of a trained 
librarian may be secured in gathering together 
material for special study or research. A 
package loan service is maintained, through 
\-lach certain publications may be obtained 
for a stated time, the only expense being the 
cost of transportation. 
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THE WORLD BIOGRAPHICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


By James W. Wells, Biographical Department, New York World 


HE department consists of 11,000,000 
newspaper clippings with numerous 
manuscripts and magazine biographies, 
etc. These are filed in 255,000 envelopes, 
size 44x9'% inches, kept in 11,372 
running feet of open metal shelves. 
Slightly less than half of the total shelf 
space is in a storeroom. Twelve per- 
sons are employed on three shifts. 
Newspapers are gone over by readers 
who mark what shall be saved and how 
it shall be classified. The date of publi- 
cation is stamped on the face of each 
clipping and, in the case of New York 


City papers, the name of the paper from 


which it is clipped. 
The collection is divided into two 
classes: Biographical and Miscellaneous. 


Biographical 

The Biographical envelopes are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order and divided 
into sections. The sections are kept 
separated by means of wooden parti- 
tions which keep the envelopes in an up- 
right position, like books in a library. 
The number of envelopes kept between 
two of these partitions is called a sec- 
tion. The end of each partition is labeled 
according to the particular group of 
names in the section. Thus there are 
sections for Staa-Stae-; Staf-Stah-. 

In each of these sections there is a 
general (called hereafter “Misc.’”’) en- 
velope which contains clippings about in- 
dividuals who have not a separate en- 
velope. When several clippings about a 
certain person accumulate they are taken 
out of the Misc. envelope and put in a 
separate envelope marked to show the 
name, address, occupation, etc. Should 
this new envelope be for “John Doe Staf- 


ford” it would be put in the “Stae-Stah-” 
section. When the “Staf-Stah- Mise.” 
envelope becomes crowded all the clip- 
pings about persons named Stafford are 
taken out of this envelope and put in an 
envelope marked “Stafford. Misc.,” and 
on the outside of the “Staf-Stah-Mise.” 
envelope is marked “Not including Staf- 
ford.” This “Stafford. Misc.” envelope 
is called a subsection envelope and is 
kept in the “Staf-Stah-” section. 

When the “Staf-Stah-” SECTION be- 
comes crowded all the Stafford envelopes 
and clippings are taken out of the sec- 
tion and made into a separate section 
with “Stafford” marked on the wooden 
partition. This new section is kept 
ahead or to the left of the old section 
(“Staf-Stah-”). The “Stafford. Mise.” 
envelope is taken out of the “Staf-Stah” 
section. 

When the “Stafford” section becomes 
crowded it is divided into a “Stafford. 
A-I-” section and a “Stafford. J-Z-” sec- 
tion. Each letter of the alphabet is di- 
vided by this method. Many of the ini- 
tial combinations of letters of surnames 
are more minutely divided than this il- 
lustration. 

When there are many envelopes about 
a person the clippings are looked over 
and a plan of classifications is made. 
The clippings are then split up according 
to these classifications. For example, in- 
stead of having sixty envelopes marked 
simply “E. H. Harriman” they are split 
up into twenty-one classifications. 


Miscellaneous 
The Miscellaneous class is divided in- 
to divisions; the divisions into sections, 
and the sections further divided accord- 
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ing to the subject. The larger subjects 
are classified. 

The envelopes in a section are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order according 
to the title or, whenever possible, in 
chronological order or according to 
states and countries-—i.e., the kind, time 
or place. In each section there is a 
general envelope (called “Misc.” like in 
the Biographical sections) which con- 
tains clippings for which there are no 
separate or special envelopes for that 
particular subject. From time to time 
clippings are taken out of the “Misc.” 
envelope and a separate envelope is 
made. This is put in its proper alpha- 
betical place. If a subject is very large 
a separate section is made and the clip- 
pings classified. 


Growth and Discarding 

The problem of growth has come up 
during the last thirty years, and from 
time to time more shelf space was added. 
The shelf space in 1895 was 1200 run- 
ning feet, in 1905 had grown to 2600 
feet and by 1915 had reached 5757 feet. 
Plans for reducing and then confining 
the size of the collection were tried out. 
These were not practicable because they 
were based on the idea, so common in 
newspaper offices, that some one person 
—a “good, all-round newspaperman” 
could select what is worth saving and 
discard the useless. This discarding by 
Selection, done by an experienced news- 
paperman, was given a six-months’ trial 
and found to be too slow and costly. 
The discarder’s point of view was criti- 
cised because he “kept a lot of junk” 
er else “threw out just what is wanted.” 
The discarder answered that “too many 
different persons want too many differ- 
ent things.” 

With these experiences in mind, The 
World decided to discard by date. 
Which, summed up, is: so much floor 
Space will hold so many running feet of 
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clippings. Having kept account of the 
number of clippings cut during the last 
thirty years, the space to be allotted can 
be figured, very nearly, to last just so 
many years. When this space is filled, 
throw out all the clippings dated before 
a certain date. The discarder merely 
looks at the date on the clipping, not 
using any discretion as to what shall be 
saved. An analysis of the calls, shows 
about 90 per cent for the Biographical 
and 10 per cent for the Miscellaneous 
subjects. 


Swampscott Conference 
Hotel Rates 
Double Rooms, 2 Beds, Private 


BD: s cnvy es oes Hane state $7.00 
Double Rooms, 2 Beds, 1 Cot, 

Prawate Rete: v5 oss ca veew ee 6.75 
Suite, 2 Rooms, Bath Between, 4 

ec exickczd keine 6.75 
Double Rooms, 2 Beds, Running 

Wither 06 h8 aes eonceen 6.50 
Suite, 2 Rooms, Bath Between, 4 

eli DMO aioe scien sb eae 6.00 
Suite, 2 Rooms, Bath Between, 4 

Dede: 2: i Sete eke 5.50 
Double Rooms, Double Bed, 

a ee ee ee 5.50 
Double Rooms, 2 Beds, 1 Cot, 

Roaming Watets...<..0sssde0. 5.25 
Suite, 2 Rooms, Bath Between, 4 

Behe, % GG 5 cas sa 48 bean 5.00 
Cottage Rooms for 2 ..........-. 5.00 


Single Room Rates on Application. 
Rates include Room and Board. 


For non-registered guests of the hotel, 
combination tickets will be issued for 
three meals, taken in the same day on 
the following basis. $5.00—Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Dinner ; $4.00—Luncheon and 
Dinner ; $3.00—Either Luncheon or Din- 
ner. 

Uniform service for all in main 
Dining Room. 

A Special Blueplate Luncheon and 
Dinnet in Tea Room, $1.00 each 

Garage space in concrete fireproof 
garage, $1.00 per day. 

Make arrangements direct with 
The New Ocean House. 
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Special Libraries 


Editor Associate Editor 
HERBERT O. BRIGHAM PROF. HENRY H. NORRIS: 
State Library McGraw-Hill Co. 
Providence New York 





As Others See Us 


HE opinion of leaders in the business, financial and industrial world, insofar 
as it relates to SpecraAL LiprarIEs, is of interest to our readers and as this 
particular number reflects to a large degree, the opinion of men of this 
type, it is worth while to print candid thoughts of executives. We often wish 
that men of this type would criticize us severely, showing us our shortcomings, 
Whether praise or censure, the librarian must adapt himself to business standards, 
business practices and business methods. He cannot offer the excuse that 
pressure of work can prevent certain accomplishment. He must first of all, to. 
use a well known phrase of business, “deliver the goods.” 


Advertising Support 


E again appeal to our subscribers to patronize our advertisers. The entire ad- 

vertising space has been put upon a business basis with a fixed rate card and 
a regular advertising contract which are sent to all prospective advertisers. With 
adequate advertising support we can make a better magazine. If any of our sub- 
scribers feel that a certain advertiser in our field has overlooked this valuable 
medium, bring it to his attention and write us a letter stating your action. Do. 
not put the entire burden upon the editor. 

* * * o* * * 

“D.C.L.A. Doings,” “For better library cooperation in Washington” is a 
newsy little sheet issued by the District of Columbia Library Association. The 
editor’s name is not given, but we suspect that Dorsey W. Hyde could give the 
proper information. 

* ms a * * * 

The Monthly Labor Review for January, 1925 carries a bibliography by 
Miss Laura A. Thompson, librarian of the United States Department ot Labor, 
under the title “Federal Control of Child Labor” and not “Women and Child 
Labor,” as stated in our March issue. 

2 2k ok * * > 

There have recently been brought to our attention two vacancies in an im-~ 
portant business library in New York City. The positions involve technical train- 
ing and knowledge of cataloging. The salaries range from $130-$150 per month. 


Inquiries may be made through the editor. 
= * x * * * 


It has been suggested that subscribers bind their volumes of SpectaL LtI- 
BRARIES in periods covering four or five years and that for such periods the As- 
sociation prepare a five year index and title page. If the suggestion meets with 
approval we shall be glad to present the matter to the Executive Board. 
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Swampscott Conference 


OR the 16th annual convention of Special Libraries Association this year the 

plan will be tried of compressing the meetings within three days. Morn- 
ings, afternoons and evenings will be utilized, giving nine periods for the several 
events. Two distinctly business meetings will be held, both in executive sessions. 
The three evenings will be devoted to general public sessions, and three periods . 
—two afternoons and one forenoon—will be devoted to group meetings. One 
afternoon will be given up to an automobile outing. 

The dates are June 24, 25 and 26, and the place is the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass. Simultaneously the library clubs of New England will hold 
their midsummer meeting at the same place, and while the library clubs of 
New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey will not officially participate, it is 
expected that there will be a large number of librarians in attendance from 
those states. 


N 


The tentative program for Special Libraries Association calls for a business 
session on Wednesday morning, June 24, at 9:30, with reports from officers 
and committees. It is also planned to hear brief reports from the local associa- 
tions and the several groups. The second business session will occur on Friday 
morning, June 26, at 9:30, and will be for the election of officers and appoint- 
ment of committees as provided in the constitution, a thing which was not done 
at Saratoga. Group meetings are planned for Wednesday afternoon, Thursday 
morning and Friday afternoon. The automobile ride is scheduled for Thursday 
afternoon. 

The first general session on Wednesday evening, will be a dinner meeting, 
and the subject, “Revolution Through Research,” will be discussed by twe 
speakers, one representing business and the other industry. The second general 
session will deal with the subject of what the Special Library means to certain 
industries, while the third general session, which will be held in conjunction 
with the library clubs, will wind up the convention on Friday evening. 

Special Libraries Association of Boston has appointed a local convention 
committee to co-operate with the program committee of S.L.A., which has 
already organized, held several meetings, and projected a number of plans. One 
is a tea for Wednesday afternoon at 4:30. Walter B. Briggs, Harvard College 
Library, is chairman of the local committee, with Mrs. Ruth M. Lane, M.LT.. 
secretary. 

Committee chairmen have been appointed as follows: Entertainment, Mrs. 

‘Ruth M. Lane; Exhibits, Octavius Applegate, Jr.; Group Meetings, Miss Ethel 
Turner; Information, George Winthrop Lee; Publicity, Paul P. Foster; Trans- 
portation, Lewis A. Armistead. Subcommittees of the Entertainment Committee, 
in charge of planned activities, include: Miss Marion G. Eaton, Automobile 
Rides; Frederick A. Mooney, Dinner; Miss Elizabeth Downes, Reception. 

The Advertising-Commercial-Industrial Group, Frederick A. Mooney, chair- 
man, is arranging for group meetings covering three sessions. The Newspaper 
Group, Joseph F. Kwapil, chairman, is also arranging for three meetings, and 
their program is well under way. The Technology Group, Francis E. Cady, 
Cleveland, chairman, is arranging for two meetings. 

The hotel rates may be found on page 121 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNOLGY 


A. A. Slobod, Department Editor 


Manufacturers Record for December 11, 
1924, appeared in two parts, the second of 
which is a large issue of six hundred and sixty 
pages entitled: “The South Progress.” It 
carries a considerable number of articles, 
many of them statistical in nature, on the 
agricultural, industrial and commercial prog- 
ress and prospects of the Southern States. 


The annual report of Federal Trade Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, contains a list of the methods of com- 
petition condemned by the Commission. This 
list of condemned commercial practices is also 
given in Printers Ink for December 25, 1924, 
pages 41-2, 44, 47-8, under the title “Taboo 
List of the Federal Trade Commission.” 


“A National Residence Market Survey” is 
the new title for the 5th edition of the manual 
“Customers vs. Population,” compiled by the 
Society for Electrical Development, Inc., 552 
Fifth Ave., New York City. It gives the elec- 
tric light and power plants in each state, and 
for each plant it enumerates the population 
reached by it, number of wired and unwired 
homes, total customers, per cent of saturation. 


The /llustrated O fficial Journal of the Brit- 
ish Patent Office for November 26, 1924, gives 
on page V-XII the text the new Russian 
Patent Law. According to the Journal, the 
text is a “correct translation from the Russian 
and is supplied by the Commercial Informa- 
tion Department of the Russian Trade Dele- 
gation, (In London), from whom copies and 
other information may be obtained.” 


How do I identify a radio station when 
given its call signal or name of its owner? 
The following publications are useful in an- 
swering inquiries of this nature. 

United States Navigation Bureau of Com- 
mercial and government radio stations of 
the United States. June 30, 1924. 

United States Navigation, Bureau of Amateur 
radio stations of the United States. june 30, 
1924. Supt. of Doc. 25c. 

For any additions and changes since July 
1, 1924 consult the Radio Service Bulletin, 
issued monthly. 


Lists of broadcasting stations are also found 
in the radio magazines; a particularly good 
list, revised monthly is given by the Wireless 
Age. 

An. extensive directory of foreign and ship. 
board stations will be found in “Year-book 
of Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony,” 1923 
Another source of foreign stations is the “Ip. 
ternational Radio Communication Call List,” 
issued by the International Radio Telegraphic 
Commission, Berne, Switzerland. 


The interest of the engineering world has 
been aroused by the successful trials of the 
Flettner sailless ship. Below are found a few 
references to literature explaining the Mag. 
nus principle which Mr. Flettner, a known 
German engineer, applied to propelling ships 
by means of spinning cylinders. 

Betz, A. 

Magnus effekt. Zeits. Ver. Deuts. Ing. y, 

69, p. 9-14. Jan. 3, 1925. 
Flettner, A. 

Flettner rotor ship. Engineering, Lond. y, 
119, p. 117-20. Jan. 23, 1925. Abstract 
translation of a paper read before the 
“Schiffbautechnische Gesellschaft.” 

Flettner’s sailless ship explained. 

Am. Soc. Nay. Engrs. Jour. v. 37, p. 145-59. 
Feb. 1925. A collection of abstracts of 
articles in various periodicals. 

Hoelling, J. H. and Flamm, O. 

New harness for the wind. Living Age 

V. 324, p. 7-10. Jan. 3, 1925. 
Reid, E. G. 

Tests of rotating cylinders. 1924. National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Washington, D.C. 

Flettner’s sailless ship explained. 

Power. v. 60, p. 1054-56. Dec. 30, 1924. 
Magnus effect. 

Engineer, Lond. v. 138, p. 636. Dec. 5, 1924 


The combined mercury vapor and steam 
plant designed by W. L. R. Emmett, Consult- 
ing Engineer of the General Electric Co, is 
out of the experimental stage, and a 6,000-hp. 
unit is in operation as part of the equipment 
of the Hartford Electric Company. For the 
underlying principles and the thermodynamics 
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of this plant consult the following important 
papers: 
Emmett, W. L. R. 

Emmett mercury-vapor process. Mech. 
Engng. v. 46, p. 235-40, 305. May, 1924. 
See also a special reprint issued by the 
Am. Soc. Mech. Engrs. which contains 
an appendix by L. A. Sheldon on “Prop- 
erties of mercury vapor.” 

Greene, A. K., Jr. 

Binary cycles using mercury and steam. 

Mech. Engng. v. 46, p. 142-44. Mar., 1924. 
Kearton, W. J. 

Possibilities of mercury as a working sub- 
stance for binary fluid turbines. Inst. 
Mech. Engrs., No. 5,°p. 895-976, 1923; 
Engng., Lond. v. 116, p. 663-67, 696-97. 
Nov. 23-30, 1923. Condensed. 

Emmett, W. L. R. 

Power from mercury vapor. Am. Inst. 
Elec. Engrs. Proc. v. 33, pt. I, p. 473-80. 
1914. 

For popular and descriptive articles see: 

Aera. v. 12, p. 916-20. Jan., 1924. 

Automotive Ind. v. 50, p. 20-21. Jan. 3, 1924. 
Engr., Lond. v. 137, p. 65-68. Jan. 18, 1924. 
Mech. Engng. v. 46, p. 91-93. Feb., 1924. 

Sci. Am. v. 130, p. 80-81. Feb., 1924. 
Locomotive. v. 35, p. 70-75. July, 1924. 
Power. v. 58, p. 878-80. Dec. 4, 1923. 

Elec. Wld. v. 82, p. 748. Oct. 13, 1923. 
Travelers’ Standard. v. 11, p. 95-102. May, 


1923. 

Power. v. 55, p. 136-37. Jan. 4, 1922. 
Power. v. 52, p. 167-68. Aug. 3, 1920. 
G. E. Rev. v. 17, p. 99-103. Feb., 1914. 


Accurate information on the question of vi- 
brations in machinery and _ structures and 
methods of their prevention is of great value 
to the engineer, architect and builder. Sev- 
eral texts have recently appeared on this sub- 
ject: 

Dory, I. 

Schiittelerscheinungen elektrischer lokomo- 
tiven mit kurbelantrieb. 1923. Vieweg. 
Braunschweig. 

Duffing, G. 

Erzwungene schwingungen bei verander- 
licher eigenfrequenz und ihre technische 
bedeutung. 1918. Vieweg. Braunschweig. 

Eason, A. B. 

Prevention of vibration and noise. 1923. 
Frowde and Hodder. London. Includes 
an extensive bibliography. 
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Frith, J. and Buckingham, F. 

Vibration in engineering. 1924. Macdonald 
and Evans, London. Includes a bibliog- 
raphy. 

Holzer, H. 

Berechnung der drehschwingungen und ihre 
anwendung in maschinenbau. 1921. Spring- 
er. Berlin. 

Hort, W. 

Technische schwingungslehre. Ed. 2, enl. 
1922. Springer. Berlin. Includes a bibliog- 
raphy. 

Mainka, C. 

Instrumente fiir die beobachtung von 
erschutteriingen. Zeits. f. Tech. Physik., 
v. 3, Pp. 248-49. Nov. 7, 1922. List of 33 
entries, on instruments for observation 
of vibrations accompanying a paper on the 
same subject. 

Wickert, A. 

Theorie der schiittelschwingungen und un- 
tersuchung der schiittelerscheinungen von 
elektrischen lokomotiven mit _parallel- 
kurbelgetrieben. 1924. V. D. I. Berlin. 


Membership Committee 


The Membership Committee, Lewis A. 
Armistead, chairmen, has recently issued a 
series of leaflets for publicity purposes. Leaf- 
let No. 1 is entitled “Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, Its Beginnings and Its Achievements,” 
a reprint from Miss Rebecca Rankin’s article 
in the September issue of SpectAL LIBRARIES. 


Leaflet No. 2 is called “Organizing the 
Newspaper Group,” prepared by Miss Agnes 
J. Petersen, librarian of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal. Other leaflets are in preparation. The 
Committee has recently distributed to a se- 
lected group of men and women an invitation 
to join the Association and we are informed 
that responses have been very gratifying. 

The leatlets reflect considerable credit upon 
the Committee. Mr. Lewis A. Armistead, 
chairman, will welcome suggestions for future 
publication. 


Technology Group 


Acting on a petition signed by members of 
Special Libraries Association connected with 
technology libraries, the Executive Board of 
Special Libraries Association has created the 
Technology Group. It is expected that the 
group will shortly perfect its organization and 
begin an active campaign for new members. 
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DECENNIAL OF NEW YORK SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


The February meeting was called an an- 
niversary meeting, thought not that by actual 
date. During 1924 N.Y.S.L.A. completed ten 
years of its existence, a sufficient time to stop 
and take stock of what the association has 
meant not only to its members, but also the 
business houses and organizations whose li- 
brarians comprise our membership. Dinner 
was held at Schrafft’s, 181 Broadway, at 6:15 
p.m., February 17. 

Among the former presidents who were 
present were Dr. C. C. Williamson, our first 
president, and Miss Elizabeth Dobbins, Miss 
Rebecca Rankin and Miss Juliet Handerson. 
Mr. Dorsey W. Hyde and Mrs. Frances Cox 
Cherry were unable to be present, but sent 
greetings. 

The program was arranged chronologically 
and the following items of interest have been 
taken from the Association records. 

The New York Special Libraries Associa- 
tion held its first meeting in May of 1914 at 
the Municipal Reference Library. Dr. Wil- 
liamson, who is with us this evening, acting 
as chairman called the meeting to order, and 
there were fifty-two present. 


Among the firms and institutions repre- 
sented were Municipal Reference Library; 
American Bankers Association; Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; Federal Reserve Bank; Guar- 
anty Trust Co.; Merchants Association; West- 
ern Electric Co.; Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co.; American Society of Civil Enginers; 
Columbia University, Science, Engineering and 
Law Department; White & Kemble; College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Rockefeller In- 
stitute; National City Bank and American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. They are still 
on our membership list, and in many instances 
we have a half dozen or more assistants from 
a number of them. These names are all 
familiar to us and it is apparent that from the 
very first, Special Libraries has been identified 
with a varied and interesting group of libra- 
ries covering the fields cf finance-banking, en- 
gineering, law, science, medicine, public utili- 
ties, to mention just a few. One-third of the 
original number have renewed their member- 
ship from year to year. 

We have added forty-one new members 


since our October meeting, and our member- 
ship is now well over three hundred. 


During the first years of the Association 
meetings were held at the close of the busj- 
ness day or in the evening, at various financial 
and industrial houses, and because of the new- 
ness of the profession were devoted princi- 
pally to the discussion of methods of hand- 
ling the different kinds of collections and 
data. Such topics were discussed as “Finan- 
cial Value of Special Libraries,” “How Can 
Local Libraries Most Effectively Aid. Each 
Other,” “A Union List of Periodicals,” “Pub- 
licity Problem in Financial Libraries,” “Lend- 
ing Material,” “Indexing and Handling Com- 
mercial Files.” These topics show also that 
from the first the Association has been in- 
terested in co-operation. 

With the gradual increase in membership 
covering a wider range of territory in various 
directions in the city, the dinner meeting 
seemed a happy solution of the getting to 
gether problem, and for the past few years 
has proved successful. Beside having speak- 
ers from our own Association at these meet- 
ings, we have been fortunate in having men 
prominent in our civic and economic life 
which have given us points of contact from 
the outside. 


During war time our association contrib- 
uted. $10,210 to the War Service Fund of the 
American Library Association, no small sum 
from a comparatively small group of people. 

Our Association is divided into a number 
of groups such as Accounting, Advertising, 
Chemical, Public Health, Insurance, Scientific, 
Technical, Legal, Religious and Public Utili- 
ties, each group having a chairman appointed 
yearly who keeps posted on affairs within her 
particular province and assists in disseminat- 
ing information concernng her subject. 

That the Special Library is a vital part of 
the industrial and financial life of our city 
is proved by the fact that more than 175 
firms on our membership list, maintain libra- 
ries. Our future growth, both in quality and 
quantity depends on the co-operation and sup- 
port of each member, as we are limited only 
by the progress of the industrial and scien- 
tific world 
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Dr. Williamson, the first speaker, thinking 
we were taking ourselves too seriously for 
an infant of ten years, introduced a vein of 
humor in his talk, and said if it were 1965 
insead of 1925 he might ‘be able to recall 
some former accomplishments, and ten years 
hence, that there was such an association as 
the N.Y.S.L.A. However, he was able to re- 
call some of the interesting beginnings, one 
in particular being the exhibit of forms and 
guides used by special libraries in the city, 
which was kept at the Municipal Reference 
Library where every one interested could con- 
sult it. Miss Rankin brought out in her talk 
the fact that when she was president of the 
National Special Libraries Association, this 
exhibit was turned over to the Committee on 


Methods and it was used as the basis of a 


larger exhibit shown at an annual meeting. 

Miss Dobbins expressed her pleasure in be- 
ing given an opportunity to say a word of 
greeting to the association and was glad to 
see a number of the “Old Guard,” whom she 
called by name, present. 

Mr. Hyde’s telegram conveyed greetings and 
congratulations on the exceptional record of 
constructive service which has set a standard 
all over the country. 

Miss Rankin urged us to keep building on 
the record already made, that we cannot af- 
ford to stop. She spoke of the “Special Li- 
braries Directory,’ the “Union List of Peri- 
odicals” and the attempt toward a clearing 
house of information as real achievements, 
and the employment problem was one which 
we should consider seriously. 

Mrs. Frances Cox Cherry sent greetings 
from California and told about the newly 
organized San Francisco Special Library As- 
sociation, who were very much interested in 
us and what we a.2 doing. 

Miss Handerson said that her term was not 
marked by any one particular achievement, 
hers was the carry-on stage. 

Miss Marguerite Burnett, librarian of the 
Federal Reserve Bank and Miss Grace D. 
Aikenhead told of what our Association had 
meant to them. 

Among the non-librarian guests was Mr. 
R. H. Fogler, head of the Personnel Division 
of the W. T. Grant Co. library, who gave a 
spontaneous and interesting speech. In trac- 
ing the growth of the company library from 
a few books and a vague idea to its present 
size and usefulness, Mr. Fogler stressed the 
point that only through the devotion, work 
and workmanship of the librarian, Miss Grace 
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D. Aikenhead had the development of the li- 
brary been possible. “The library which Miss 
Aikenhead has made a vital force in our or- 
ganization is unique and invaluable in its ser- 
vices, not only to our New York office but to 
our men scattered throughout the country.” 
In paying tribute to one librarian and her 
work, Mr. Fogler indirectly congratulated 
other women librarians on the real way in 
which they had made their libraries as essen- 
tial part of the organizations to which they 
belong. 

Messages from Mr. W. Randolph Burgess, 
assistant Federal Reserve agent, Mr. George 
E. Roberts, vice-president, National City. 
Bank and Mr. J. Rattray, assistant vice-presi- 
dent Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
were read. 

Mr. Burgess said a special library might be 
either a luxury or a necessity, depending upon 
the nature of the library and librarians and 
upon the kind of organization which it serves. 
Their library was both, and his best hope for. 
Special Libraries Association was that every 
library might be as useful as their own. 

Mr. Roberts considered their library far. 
more effectively classified and organized since 
its enlargement. Its use by the official staff 
has steadily increased and it is regarded as 
an indispensable aid in their daily work. He 
also said its value is highly dependent upon 
the intelligent co-operation which is given by 
the librarian, Miss Hayes, and her corps of 
assistants. 

Mr. Rattray is in close touch with the oper- 
ations of their library and appreciates its im- 
portance in the work of the Guaranty Trust 
Co. Their well organized reference library 
they are able to keep closely in touch with im- 
portant essentials of political, economic and 
financial developments throughout the world, 
and the assistance received from their efficient 
librarians is invaluable and is greatly enhanced 
through co-operation with libraries of other 
organizations. He also said that N.Y.S.L.A, 
has been largely responsible for the develop- 
ment of such co-operation and he hopes it 
may continue to be an important factor in 
the development of increased business effi- 
ciency. 

The amended constitution, a copy of which 
was sent to each member with the notice of 
the previous meeting, was read. An oppor- 
tunity was given for discussion, but no changes 
were suggested. Motion was made and sec- 
onded for adoption of the constitution as read 
which carried. ; 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


It has been thought wise to place the report 
of New York Decennial Anniversary in a 
special section of the magazine. The other 
local Associations are well represented. The 
editors hope that the forthcoming meetings 
of the Associations will be considered as pre- 
liminary to the Swampscott Conference. 


Boston 

The Special Libraries Association of Boston 
met on March 2 at the Y.M.C.A., 316 Hunting- 
ton Ave., where supper was served at 6.30 in 
one of the smaller dining rooms. The experi- 
ment of a supper round table was tried with 
such success that it will be continued on a 
larger scale at future meetings. A short peri- 
od before the opening of the meeting gave 
an opportunity to visit the libraries of the 
Y.M.C.A. and Northeastern University. 

Mr. Mooney, chairman of the Education 
Committee reported that the library course 
which began in December would end on 
March 11 and that this would be followed by 
supplementary lectures on classification and 
analytical cataloging, the first to be held on 
March 25. He also offered to act as distribut- 
ing agent for all bibliographies and helpful 
ideas and facts sent to him. 

Mr. Alcott, chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee for the S.L.A. meeting in June, re- 
ported a tentative program. 

Dean Churchill of Northeastern University 
Law School, welcomed the Association and 
gave a brief and interesting history of the 
growth of the University under the guidance 
of President Speare. There are the evening 
schools of law and commerce and finance, 
both offering the regular college degrees. Other 
evening courses are given in the Preparatory 
School, the Polytechnic School and the Auto- 
motive School. The Cooperative School of 
Engineering and the School of Business Ad- 
ministration are day schools. It has been 
said that the distinctive contribution of North- 
eastern University to education is in its tak- 
ing its campus to the men,—branches of its 
evening schools are located in Worcester, 
Springfield, Providence, New Haven, and to 
some extent in Bridgeport, where the same 
high standards are maintained. And yet with 
all the technical training, the greatest em- 
phasis is placed on character building. 

When Mr. Appel of the Music Division, 
Boston Public Library, had completed his il- 
lustrated lecture on the evolution of musical 


instruments, everyone wished that it was pos- 
sible to attend his weekly lectures on the 
Symphony program. 

* * * * 

In addition to the Shock Absorber, the 
unique organ of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation of Boston, the $.L.A.B. has also pro- 
duced a Program Bibliography. No. 1, dated 
March 2, 1925, supplements the meeting of 
that date which had as part of its program 
an illustrated lecture on Music. The Bibliog- 
raphy notes special music collections ip 
Greater Boston,, special music libraries jn 
Greater Boston, also lists sources of infor- 
mation concerning music and libraries, noting 
a bulletin of the Massachusetts Library Club 
for June, 1922 and the music departments of 
libraries as found in the United States Bureau 
of Education Bulletin for 1921, No. 33. 

Co-operation on the subject of music is in- 
dicated by Mr. Appel’s lectures and two re- 
cent articles in the Library Journal on the sub- 
ject of music. A program bibliography of 
this type is adaptable for many S.L.A. meet- 
ings both local and national and we trust 
will be copied. 


District of Columbia 

The Annual Meeting of the District of 
Columbia Library Association was held on 
February 20 at the Grace Dodge Hotel. The 
speakers were Miss Rebecca B. Rankin, li- 
brarian of the New York Municipal Refer- 
ence Library and Mr. Fred Telford of the 
Bureau of Public Personnel Administration. 
Mr. Miles O. Price, president, presided. 

Miss Rankin discussed recent library activi- 
ties in New York City and told of progress 
on the new edition of the “Special Libraries 
Directory” in which about one hundred Wash- 
ington libraries will be included. Mr. Tel- 
ford told of progress in developing test ques- 
tions covering the various library positions 
and he distributed some interesting examples 
of such test questions. 

At the conclusion of these talks Mr. Price 
presented the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee covering the year 1924, particular at- 
tention being called to the work of the Mem- 
bership Committe which obtained some one 
hundred and thirty new members for the As- 
sociation. The Committee included: Miss 
Martha L. Gericke, chairman, Miss Ruth 
Todd, Miss Georgiana Fenton and Miss Caro- 
line Klager. 
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Upon motion of Mr. H. H. B. Meyer it 
was “Resolved that the District of Columbia 
Library Association express its high apprecia- 
tion of the work the retiring president, Mr. 
Miles O. Price, has done as chairman and 
member of the several committees having un- 
der consideration matters relating especially to 
problems of allocation, from which the mem- 
bers of the District of Columbia Library As- 
sociation and all other librarians as well have 
been benefited.” Upon motion of Mr. Dorsey 
W. Hyde, Jr., the meeting also voted an ex- 
pression of its appreciation of the untiring 
efforts of Miss Emma V. Baldwin in the in- 
terest of improved facilities for post gradu- 
ate training in library science in Washington 
and elsewhere. 

The report of the 1925 Committee on Nomi- 
nations, Dr. George F. Bowerman, chairman, 
was read and the following officers were duly 
elected: Miss Clara W. Herbert, president; 
Mr. Clarence W. Perley, vice-president; Miss 
Robina Rae, secretary; Miss Sara Abbott, 
treasurer; Miss Isabel Du Bois, Miss Emma 
B. Hawks, and Mr. John D. Wolcott, execu- 
tive committee. 


Philadelphia 


The February meeting of the Special Li- 
braries Council of Philadelphia and vicinity 
was held on Friday, the sixth, at the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce Building. 

The meeting was in the form of a round 
table discussion, the topic “Now My Problem 
Is This.” 

Lively discussion followed the introduction 
of the problem, classification and cataloging 
of the special library, by Miss E. Mae Taylor, 
librarian of the Philadelphia Electric Company 
Library, with a description of the methods 
used in her library. c 

Mrs. Faltermayer, librarian of the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company Library, in 
speaking of her problems, referred to the con- 
stant need of certain laws and ordinances con- 
cerning Philadelphia, and of the lack of up- 
to-date indexes of same. Miss Gruner of 
the Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, at this point, told of the forthcoming 
publication of an index of Philadelphia Or- 
dinances from 1789 to date, which Mr, Shen- 
ton of the Bureau of Municipal Research has 
recently completed, and which, it is expected, 
will be available in printed form in the early 
spring. 

Mr. Franklin H. Price of The Free Library 
of Philadelphia, gave an interesting talk on 
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the new Free Library building on the Park- 
way, which is fast nearing completion, and 
will be ready for use during the summer of 
this year. 

Mr. Price also gave a detailed account of 
the A.L.A. travel plans for the Seattle Con- 
ference. 

The Council has been invited to hold its 
March meeting in the library of the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company. 

* * * * 


An interesting afternoon meeting of the 
Council was held in the library of the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company on March 6. We 
were received and welcomed by Miss Taylor, 
the librarian, and the chairman of the Library 
Committee. Miss Taylor spoke of the work 
of the library and personally conducted a 
tour of inspection. 


Pittsburgh 


The Pittsburgh Special Libraries Associa- 
tion held its regular monthly meeting in the 
Allegheny County Law Library, Thursday 
evening, February 19. A “regular pld-fash- 
ioned” Round Table on Cataloging was intro- 
duced by Mrs. Blanche K. S. Wappat, libra- 
rian of the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Miss Emma E. Kinne, cataloger of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Library, described the 
methods used in the reorganization and con- 
solidation of the catalog of this institution. 
Miss Mary Lynch spoke about the catalog of 
the Pittsburgh Academy of Medicine and the 
use of Library of Congress cards in connec- 
tion with it. Mr. J. Oscar Emrich, librarian 
of the Allegheny County Law Library de- 
scribed its catalog which has been developed 
by him over a period of seventeen years with 
his own classification and scheme of headings 
based on the American Digest system which 
make the catalog a practical and everyday 
working tool of the legal clientele of this 
library. 

* * x * 

Mr. C. Tefft Hewitt, Chief of the Order 
Department of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh spoke before the Pittsburgh Special Li- 
braries Association on the “Acquisition of 
Material in Libraries” at the regular monthly 
meeting held in the Allegheny County Law 
Library, March roth. 

* * * * 


The Association were the guests of the 
H. J. Heinz Company at luncheon’ and tour 
of the plant, Thursday, March 26th. 
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130 SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


April, 1925 


EVENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Miss Rebecca B. Rankin, Department Editor 


“Aquafax” is the house organ of Neptune 
Meter Company, 50 East 42d Street, New 
York City; often it contains informative 
articles useful to libraries in public utility 
companies. 


Mr. J. Oscar Emrich, Librarian of the Alle- 
gheny County Law Library, has been appointed 
a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Pittsburgh S.L.A. to succeed Miss Adeline 
Macrum, resigned. 


The National Industrial Conference Board 
issues each quarter a classified list of “Re- 
cent Accessions to the Library’—No. 15. 
October, 1924 to January, 1925 is the latest. 
Industrial libraries may find this useful as 
a check-list. 


The Financial Advertisers’ Association 
Bulletin for February, 1925 (pages 129-30— 
no volume number given), contains an article 
on “How One Bank Is Encouraging Financial 
Research,” by William J. Kelly, assistant vice- 
president of the Chicago Trust Company. 


The Filing Association of New York is pub- 
lishing an official organ, known as The File. 
Each number carries one main article on fil- 
ing or filing methods, news of the association 
and personal news of its members, and spicy 
editorials in the editor’s friendly style. 


The “Port of London” is a most attractive 
pamphlet on the accomplishments of the Port 
of London Authority—it is fully descriptive 
and well illustrated. These British publica- 
tions are easily secured through the British 
Library of Information, 44 Whitehall Street, 
New York City. 


Miss Emily L. Day, Miss Katherine Jacobs 
and Miss Margaret T. Olcott of the Bureau 
of Agriculture Economics Library are joint 
authors of a bibliography on “Marketing of 
Agricultural Products” which won honorable 
mention in the Oberly Memorial Prize Con- 
test and the Department of Agriculture is 
printing their work in Miscellaneous Circular 


No. 35. 


The March, 1925, issue of Business, pub- 
lished by the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, contains an illustrated article on 
“A Shelf-full of Books,” by George W. Gray 
(pages 10-12, 60.) His thesis is based on good 


common business sense, and the use to which 
libraries are put by many concerns makes it 
a convincing article. 


American Electric Railway Association, 8 
West Fortieth Street, New York City, pub- 
lishes from time to time useful compilations 
on wages, Bulletin No. 7 recently issued is de- 
voted to “Trend of Wages of Electric Rail- 
way Trainmen, 1914-1916; maximum hourly 
wage rate paid trainmen and number of years 
service required to reach maximum rate, in- 
formation as of February, 1925.” 


No better or briefer summary of legisla- 
tion can be found than that contained m City— 
State—Nation—a publication issued every 
other week from January to June, and month- 
ly during the rest of the year, from its office 
at 280 Broadway, New York City, Room 415, 
It covers the Congress, New York State Leg- 
islature and New York City Boards. Special 
librarians and business men will save time in 
reading it. 


Smithsonian Institution’s Study of Natural 
Resources, Publication 2820, is devoted to 
“Niagara Falls: its power possibilities and 
preservation,” by Samuel S. Wyer—and Sir 
Adam Beck’s refutation of certain statements 
concerning the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario made in Mr. Wyer’s Study, 
are both pamphlets that will interest technical 
libraries. 


The Allied Architects Association have re- 
cently opened a special library in their rooms 
in the Citizens National Bank Building, Los 
Angeles. The chairman of the committee in 
charge of the library is David J. Witmer. 
More than a thousand volumes relating to art 
and architecture have been acquired by the 
library through gifts and purchases. Con- 
tributions have been received from the Los 
Angeles Public Library, Boston Public Li- 
brary, Columbia University, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and other institutions. 
It is the intention of the association to make 
the library one of the best of its kind in the 
country. It will be available not only to mem- 
bers of the association, but to all students of 
art and architecture, and to any resident of 
the city interested in civic work, art or archi- 
tecture. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES 131 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Miss Margaret Wells, Department Editor 


Miss Helen A. Sweeney is now librarian of 
Haskins & Sells, New York City. 

Miss Helen Van Nostrand formerly libra- 
rian of the Chase National Bank of New 
York, is now with the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Companys 

Miss Edith Baxter has been appointed li- 
brarian of the American Bankers’ Association 
Library, instead of assistant librarian, as 
stated in our February issue. 

Mrs. Eva Thayer Shively, formerly of 
Pittsburgh, is librarian of the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Miss Josephine Curry, formerly of the Legal 
Library of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, New York City, on March 
1, became librarian of Redmond & Company, 
Investment Bankers, New York City. 


Miss Esther Wright, formerly of the Li- 
brary of Lazard Freres (Bankers) New York 
City, will on April 1 join the Rockefeller 
Foundation, New York City. She will be in 
charge of its library. 


Miss Rheta Hays of Albany, Oregon, who 
was a member of the 1924 class at the River- 
side Library Service School, has resigned 
from her position in the Albany Library to 
marry Mr. George Bowersox. 


The late Dr. E. H. Downey, in the preface 
of his book “Workmen’s Compensation” pays 
a tribute to librarianship in the credit given 
to Miss Josephine B. Carson, for the prepara- 
tion of the bibliography and her aid in ref- 
erence work. 

Miss Margaret Reynolds, librarian of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, 
has been elected a director of the Y.W.C.A. 
This is the first time that there has ever 
been a business or professional woman on the 
Board of the local Y.W. 

Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the St. 
Louis Public Library, has recently sailed for 
China from Seattle. He goes as a delegate 
of the American Library Association, upon 
the invitation of the Chinese National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Education, to 
confer with Chinese educators and public of- 
ficials concerning the public library movement 
in China. 


Miss Charlotte G. Noyes has resigned as li- 
brarian of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Delaware, to join the Gilchrist 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. Miss Noyes was 
a member of Simmons class I9I1I; spent sev- 
eral years in the New York Public Library; 
was editor of Industrial Arts Index. 


A very interesting and timely article entitled 
“All or None,” by Ella Miller Genung, libra- 
rian at Speyer & Co., New York City, appears 
in the February, 1925 The File. The central- 
ization of the library and files—all sources of 
information for the making and transaction of 
business—is described by Miss Genung. 


Miss Adeline Macrum, librarian of Tuber- 
culosis League of Pittsburgh has resigned 
from the Executive Committee. Miss Macrum 
has been a devoted member of Pittsburgh 
Special Libraries, having been, indeed, instru- 
mental in its organization. The members all 
regret that more pressing duties compel her 
to withdraw for the present. 


Miss Helen Green has recently come to the 
library of the Research Department serving 
the First National Bank, the Pacific South- 
west Trust and Savings Company and the First 
Securities Company. Miss Greene is an as- 
sistant to Miss Alice Scheck, who is president 
of the Special Libraries Association of South- 
ern California. 

Miss Bertha Stevens McEwen, formerly of 
Union Commerce and the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, has recently taken 
charge of the library in the Research Depart- 
ment of the Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
vacated by the resignation of Mrs. Vivian G. 
Smith. Miss McEwen is a graduate of Pratt 
Institute and has been more recently con- 
nected with the Cleveland Heights Public Li- 
brary. 

Joseph F. Kwapil, librarian of the Public 
Ledger, Philadelphia, and chairman of the 
Newspaper Group of Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, visited Boston last week, made the 
round of all newspaper libraries, and visited 
many of the notable libraries in Boston and 
Cambridge. On Thursday evening, February 
26, he was entertained at dinner at the Bos- 
ton City Club by the Boston members of the 
Newspaper Group. 
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Why Experiment? ‘ 

A 

v. When you specify “Gaylord Brothers” on your aS 
aX f li lease ‘th an 

requisitions or supplies, you may know that 
A you will receive library supplies designed ‘and N 
4 ji made for library needs. \y 
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Librarians Know the Value of Durable Book Cloth 


Art Buckram Is Economical 
BECAUSE IT WEARS LONGER 
Many library executives insist that binders use 
Interlaken Book Cloth 
Samples Sent on Request 
INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R. I. New York Office: 18 Thomas St 


1883-- Agents in ail the principal cities —I925 

















Our New oo. Dictionary Stand 
SAVES WEAR AND TEAR ON nn BULKY REFERENCE SOLES 


Turns freely in any direction. Port- 
able—can be used on any table. 
Made in three styles: Ash, stained 
to antique Oak; genuine light Oak; 
Birch, stained to Mahogany. 

Write for full particulars and 
prices. Obtainable only from 


| THE H. R. HUNTTING C0. nc, Myrick Bidg., Springfield, 1 Mass. 
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A Manual of Style 


{ For eighteen years the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press has been guided in the 
preparation of well-made books by its own 
Manual of Style. During this time hundreds 
of writers, editors, proofreaders, printers and 
advertisers have bought this volume to guide 
them in their own preparation of manuscripts 
for the printer. This fall a new edition (the 
eighth) is offered to the public with addi- 
tional suggestions and a greatly expanded 
collection of specimen types, borders, and de- 
signs. The practical features of this manual, 
make it the most important book of its kind 
recently published. 


Every writer, editor, and advertiser will have 
many practical ways to use this book. 


$2.00, postpaid $2.10 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5857 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








“A WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR TWO DOLLARS A WEEK” 


LET Us HELP YOU 


keep abreast of developments 
at Washington. 





Our daily reports will bring 
to your desk each morning 
accurate, concise and unbiased 
information from Washington. 


Your requests for trade statistics, 
government documents, or 
other data will receive the 
prompt attention of our Special 
Service Department. 


Write for Details 


FEDERAL TRADE INFORMATION SERVICE 
1425 G Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 
Daily Reports Since 1913 




















At FEW COPIES OF 





cA letter from Portland Oregon: 


Follow this man’s advice. 








HANDBOOK OF 
COMMERCIAL INFORMATION SERVICES 


“It is a fine piece of work and renders a real service. I must have a copy.” 


Order today. Price $2.00. 


ARE AUAILABLE 




















LIBRARIANS! 





We have many Librarians qualified for respon- 

sible positions. Advise us when vacancies occur 

on your staff. Good positions in all branches of 

Library work! If looking for a position enroll at 
once with 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
WINDSOR, CONN. 


For The Impartial Investigator 


In national prohibition, our country is try- 

ing out one of the most far-reaching legis- 

lative experiments ever undertaken. 
What results so far? 

Form your own opinion trom facts con- 

cisely presented in 


PROHIBITION 


By LAMAR T. BEMAN, A.M., LL.D. 
Briefs, Reprints, Bibliography. 380 pages, $2.40 
THE H.,W. WILSON COMPANY 
958-972 University Ave. New York, N. Y 
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380 Broadway 
Salesrooms in the 54 principal cities of the United States, England and France 
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Your business, too, can now have 


an efficient library 


HEN you organize your business library 
you will want to be assured that it will 
operate effectively. 


Do that by getting in touch with Library 
Bureau’s business library department which 
maintains a highly trained staff of experienced 
business librarians. One of them will assume full 
responsibility for the complete organization of 
your business library. Then, when it is installed, 
she will train. someone in your personnel, 
adaptable to the work, to continue its efficient 
operation. 


Or, if you already have a business library, an 
L. B. Business librarian will gladly act in an 
advisory capacity in reorganizing it on a more 
efficient and useful basis. 


Write today to the department listed below. 
Our representative— an expert on business 
libraries—will gladly discuss your problems with 
you. This incurs no obligation on your part. 


Library Service for Business 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 


New York 
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Special Libraries Directory 


NEW EDITION 1925 
Cloth bound 200 pages 


975 Libraries in Forty Classifications 
Three different indexes 


ADVANCE ORDER PRICE $4.00 


FOR SALE BY 
Miss Gertrude D. Peterkin, Treas., 195 Broadway, New York — 

















STANDARD PRACTICE IN PERSONNEL WORK 


By EUGENE J. BENGE 


“Here is a book that should be given a careful reading by every executive. It sets forth 
numerous plans and methods that have proved successful in making personnel audits and job analyses, 
the selection and training of workers, and keeping them in agreeable employment. 

The author is a practical man, his work with the Atlantic Refining Company and as a Fellow 
in Personal Research in the Carnegie Institute of Technology making him qualified to speak on the 
subject."—Inland Printer. 286 pages. $3.00. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
958-72 University Avenue New York City 














RECENT TECHNICAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


By RAYMOND WN. BROWN 
An unusually valuable tool for Engineers, Technicians, Researchers 
Should be in every large industrial plant 
Price 25c each, 10 copies $2.00 


Order from MISS GERTRUDE D. PETERKIN, Treasurer 
195 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y 




















Special Libraries Association 


(Established 1909) 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


PRESIDENT, Daniel N. Handy SECRETARY, Estelle L. Liebmann 
Ist Vice-PRESIDENT, Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr. TREASURER, Gertrude D. Peterkin 
2nd Vice-PRESIDENT, Linda H. Morley | Ex-PRESIDENT, Edward H. Redstone 
BOARD MEMBER, Charlotte G. Noyes BOARD MEMBER, Ethel A, Shields 








SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Magazine of the Association 
EDITOR, Herbert O. Brigham ASSOCIATE EDITOR, Henry H. Norris. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Ethel Cleland Rebecca B. Rankin A. A. Slobod 
R. H. Johnston Margaret Reynolds Margaret Wells. 








i Recent Publications 

i Special Libraries Directory, 2nd Edition, 1925 . . . $4.00 | 
i} Handbook of Commercial Information Services, 1924 . 2.00 j Woe 
" Cumulative Index to Special Libraries, 1910-22. . . 2.00 =a 

Recent Technical Bibliographies, Mar., 1925 .25 
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OUR FIELD 

: Special Librarians Executives 
ij Research Workers Statisticians 

Business Consultants Economists 





